the very head of the fiord, a distance of about thirteen miles. A number of new glaciers were discovered, four }f which had massive fronts shedding icebergs into the sea. Others came down nearly to the water, while others tiung on the towering faces of the bordering cliffs. We tvere completely surrounded by rugged snowy mountains, presenting an impressive and desolate spectacle }f rock, ice, and snow. Then a snowstorm set in, shutting out the mountains while we were still in the new fiord, which later was named in honor of its discoverer. On our way back, as we turned the point in front of the huge glacier, the incoming tide caught the ship and swung her with great force toward the ice-wall. The rudder was put hard-a-port, but it was some time before the ship responded and for a few moments it looked as if we were going to be crushed against the ice.1
The fearlessness and decision of character shown by Mr. Harriman in thus taking full charge of the ship and steering her through thirteen miles of uncharted and unknown water, when the captain and the pilot declined to take the responsibility for such risky navigation, were thoroughly characteristic of the man. There seemed to be nothing that he was afraid to do, and nothing that he did not know how to do.
We were constantly surprised [says Dr. Merriam] by his physical strength and his fondness and aptitude for out-of-door pursuits. He was an expert swimmer and iiver and an enduring walker and mountaineer. When 3n the sea he joined heartily in the daily sports on deck,
1 "Recollections and Impressions of E. H. Harriman," by Dr. C Hart Merriatn. (An unpublished manuscript.)